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" Et n'ont I'apparence d'une masse lumineuse continue que 
parceque lesintervalles sont remplis" &sc, is translated (p. 456) 
" and which have not the appearance of a continuous lumin- 
osity only because," &c. The plain statement " Eben so 
wenig lasst sich angeben, ob die Lmftelectricitat bei Nordlich- 
tern eine ungewohnliche Starke besitze," after passing its two- 
fold ordeal, reads thus in English : " It is also equally im- 
possible to say whether the atmospheric electricity is gene- 
rally more powerful than usual." — p. 461. " De la force 
d 'impulsion," is translated, " the force of the inhalation." — 
p. 478. 

In many passages where the translation has not perverted 
the sense, it is frequently inelegant and sometimes ungram- 
matical. Mr. Walker repeatedly translates anormale, " an- 
ormal ; " isolement, " isolately ; " chiffre (eine grosse,) " a 
figure ; " tres-propres, " very suited ; " a la plus grande 
analogie, " greatly analogous ; " trop forte, " higher ; " plus 
tongue, "larger." On page 450, we have this passage: 
" Confining ourselves in the study of terrestrial magnetism, 
in considering the direction of the needle, is only looking 
upon one part of the question," &c. 

We have said enough to show that the present translation 
of Kaemptz's meteorology into English fails essentially of 
giving the author's opinions, or of teaching the truth. It is so 
overloaded with errors (only a part of which we have had 
room to specify,) as not to be a safe guide in the hands of 
the novice ; and in its style we look in vain for that neatness, 
purity, and elegance of diction, which impart a charm to the 
paths of severe science no less than to the pleasing walks of 
literature. 



Art. IV. The History of Ancient Art. Translated from 
the German of John Winckelmann, by G. Henry 
Lodge. Vol. II. Boston : James Munroe & Co. 
1849. Grand 8vo. pp. 270. 

A prosaic mind is apt to consider every thing useless which 
is not practical, and nothing practical which does not minister 
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to our daily physical wants. Under this view, the Fine Arts 
are condemned by some as a superfluous product, existing by 
sufferance, if at all, but of little intrinsic value ; the effeminate 
offspring, it may be, of passion or sensibility, but not of reason, 
or judgment, or any of the faculties on which we depend in 
the weightier affairs of life. By others again, these Arts are 
discarded as factitious and artificial, in judging of which there 
is hardly any firmer standard than fashion or caprice. Others 
still see in them but the trifles which the idle may well enough 
amuse themselves with to-day, and quite as well forget to- 
morrow ; or, — looking at them a little more gravely, — see 
but the dangerous baits which luxury hangs before the people 
whom she would enervate and ruin. 

From these conclusions, it is hardly necessary, in view of 
the admirable, discriminating, and eloquent work which we 
have named at the head of our article, to indicate our absolute 
and unqualified dissent. We feel, nevertheless, the difficulty 
of speaking about arts, the grander productions of which but 
few of our readers can have seen, so that the very illustrations 
of, our thoughts need themselves to be explained. But we do 
not forget that the spirit of art is latent in many a bosom ; 
that a simple ballad may please us as truly as the Paradise 
Lost ; that the song of our fireside may charm as well as the 
Oratorio ; that if art is to be loved by those alone whose eyes 
look every day upon the immortal works of the mighty Gre- 
cians or Italians, it were a melancholy conclusion indeed for 
many of us. We gratefully remember, too, that the love of 
beauty is confined to no locality ; and from far away places, 
secluded valleys, and quiet villages, unknown to fame, have 
sprung those who have gladdened the world by their pictures 
of loveliness and power. The discipline of art is wide and 
manly ; it supplies that which the mind earnestly and instinct- 
ively craves, that without which it is left as dry and juiceless 
as the stubble of the last year's cornfield ! True, art is always 
practical in the best sense of that abused term. Its products 
are vigorous or delicate, sublime or beautiful, according to its 
means and objects ; but under every phase, they are as truly 
natural as any products of nature. So far from being a mere 
contrivance for our amusement or pleasure, art springs sponta- 
neously and necessarily from the unrepressed workings of the 
soul. 
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It is instructive to remember, that, by the ignorant and un- 
thinking, the same objection is often brought against the high- 
est forms of pure science as against the highest forms of art ; 
namely, that it is unpractical, speculative, useless. Science 
is good when it helps us to navigate the ocean, to make rail- 
roads, to build houses ; but when it quits these immediately 
and narrowly useful labors, and ventures into the higher 
regions, when it investigates the absolute laws of numbers, or 
the vast principles of geometry, and seems for the time con- 
tent with the knowledge it discovers, then it is vain and fool- 
ish. Such also is the judgment passed upon art. "We are 
dissatisfied and fault-finding because she does not perform what 
she does not pretend to perform, forgetting that man is most 
dignified by those powers which separate and distinguish him 
from every other order in creation ; that the mind often finds 
its pleasure and reward in the very processes of its develop- 
ment ; and that the minor advantages for which men some- 
times pretend to love learning and skill, even the utility and 
gracefulness of the furniture in their parlors and of the vases 
upon their shelves, are themselves the products of more recon- 
dite studies than the objector ever dreamed of, — of those very 
studies and arts which he slights or condemns. It is, besides, 
a law of the mind, that even science itself cannot be studied 
for its mere economic advantages without the student's failing 
to understand its spirit and missing its higher aim. The miner, 
who digs with no other purpose than to accumulate the pre- 
cious ores and metals, cannot rise to the comprehensive intel- 
ligence and wisdom of the geologist, who searches reverently 
into the secrets of the world's formation. The anatomist, who 
studies the human frame merely that he may convert his know- 
ledge into a means of more successful livelihood, cannot un- 
derstand the profounder laws of our being like him who comes 
with wonder, docility, and love, to discover in the crowning 
work of the creation, the most surprising and varied proofs of 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. 

This same utilitarian spirit, narrow at first, and of necessity 
ever contracting, must check every scientific discovery, and 
if it could rise to the contemplation of beauty at all, would be 
offended that so many rich and rare things exist where they 
never can be seen and enjoyed ; — so many flowers opening 
their brilliant petals for the sun alone to look upon, and wast- 
9* 
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ing their fragrance on the ungrateful air ; so much strength and 
beauty of beast and bird never recognized ; so many diamonds 
shut up in inaccessible recesses ; so many pearls that no diver 
shall discover. 

" Rhodona ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 
Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose, 
The selfsame power that brought me there brought you." 

Man liveth not by bread alone. That is useful, we cheer- 
fully grant, which ministers to our comfort, averts calamities, 
and subjects the elements to our control. But is that less so 
which makes us more intelligent and rejoicing witnesses of the 
myriad ways of Providence, — which encourages and culti- 
vates reverence and purity, self-devotion and faith ? All that 
widens and multiplies the fields of knowledge, that inspires a 
reasonable curiosity, (the mother of enterprise,) that renders 
the mind more subtle, discriminating, and discursive, and that 
preeminently, which most completely insures the control of 
the intellectual and moral over the physical and sensuous, is 
useful in the best sense. 

Art, indeed, does not occupy itself about the common and 
the trivial, and is not apt to estimate the ordinary aims of labor 
or ambition as of the highest consequence ; but rather is inclined 
to postpone artificial distinctions to those which are inward, 
essential, and permanent. So far, it may not be prudent. 
But we doubt whether the charge against artists, of a want of 
practical talent, be a just one. They, unfortunately, have 
been compelled to exercise as much ingenuity in getting their 
daily bread as most men ; and if they have not lived in luxury, 
it has been, sometimes at least, because they have striven for 
something better. Recall to mind the grander ministers of art. 
We suspect that Phidias and Praxiteles, Michael Angelo and 
John of Bologna, Raphael and Titian, could handle a chisel 
or file, a saw or brush, as neatly as any stonecutter or house- 
painter of our day. The fact is, that during the centuries 
when art flourished most, none were such practical mechanics 
as the painters and sculptors. They were civil engineers, and 
architects, and constructors of military engines. They built 
palaces and churches, planned fortifications, erected fountains, 
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defended cities. Leonardo da Vinci was learned in almost 
every science, and accomplished in almost every art. When 
Florence was besieged, in 1529, by the Emperor Charles V. 
and the Pope Clement VII., Michael Angelo was appointed 
director-general of the fortifications ; seventeen or eighteen 
years later, he was raised to the post of architect of St. Peter's. 
The very scaffoldings which he erected when painting his 
great frescoes, were so ingeniously contrived that they form one 
element of his fame. Benvenuto Cellini, that prince of gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, boasted that, at the siege of Rome, he 
himself pointed the cannon, which, at one discharge, killed the 
Constable of Bourbon, and at another, the Prince of Orange. 
To these ordinary or extraordinary labors, they descended 
with spirits kindling with the enthusiasm familiar to their higher 
calling. They, indeed, according to the judgment of their 
time, were men with little about them that was effeminate or 
weak. Companions of princes, scholars, and soldiers, what- 
ever was great, or learned, or perilous, they shared in, and 
made it greater still, more full of earnestness and of wisdom. 
Because of their manner of life, too, in part, they became what 
they did. They were far enough from growing up in the 
shade or within the protected enclosure. They breathed the 
free air of the camp and the court, as well as that of the closet 
and the studio. Storms as well as sunshine beat upon them. 
In the perilous days when some of them lived, it was literally 
true, that the sword often lay beside the pencil and the can- 
vas. Nearly all the great painters, sculptors, and architects 
were thrown into the very centre of the exciting life of their age, 
and made a part, — how great a part ! — of its spirit and glory. 

It is indeed a problem, why, in the sixteenth century, the 
fine arts so suddenly reached an eminence which has baffled 
all subsequent effort ; but the problem finds a counterpart in 
several eras of literary history, as striking as anywhere, per- 
haps, in the drama of Greece and of England ; and it only 
renders the genius of the artists the more noticeable. After 
ever so careful an inquiry, we might be obliged to let more 
than half the solution of the question rest on the fact, that 
genius is incomprehensible, and however directed by circum- 
stances, is not created by them, and must remain a mystery 
even to itself. 

In illustrating quite generally some of what may be called 
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the educational effects of the fine arts, it is hardly necessary to 
pause for a rigorous definition of them. It will be enough to 
consider them as aiming at the production of ideal grandeur or 
beauty. Art seeks to preserve and to create. It seizes upon 
the exquisite shapes and hues which are so fragile, the strength 
and glory of which are mortal, and half rescues them from the 
power of insatiable time. From ordinary scenes it plucks the 
covering of vulgar life, and reveals the soul of beauty. The 
true artist loves art for" its own sake, and is satisfied with the 
ample reward which it brings him. With sympathy or with- 
out it, and it may be as often without as with, he struggles 
onward to realize his ideal. " My friend," said that greatest 
of modern sculptors, Thorwaldsen, to one who ' found him in 
a glow, almost a trance, of creative energy,' " my dear friend, 
I have an idea, I have a work in my head which will be wor- 
thy to live. A lad had been sitting to me sometime as a 
model yesterday, when I bade him rest awhile. In so doing, 
he threw himself into an attitude which struck me very much. 
What a beautiful statue it would make ! I said to myself. 
But what would it do for ? It would do — : it would do — 
it would do exactly for Mercury, drawing his sword just 
after he has played Argus to sleep. I immediately began 
modelling. I worked all the evening, till at my usual hour 
I went to bed. But my idea would not let me rest. I was 
forced to get up again. I struck a light and worked at my 
model for three or four hours ; after which I again went to 
bed. But again I could not rest ; again I was forced to get 
up, and have been working ever since. O, my friend, if I 
can but execute my idea, it will be a glorious statue."* 
Something like this is ever true of the creative artist. He 
sings, paints, sculptures, because he cannot help it. He can- 
not sleep, — " his idea will not let him sleep." To labor for 
hire merely reduces the art to a trade. That is the cool cal- 
culating process of traffic, not the birth-throe of genius. His 
art, indeed, must often be a means of livelihood ; yet even 
then, how inadequate the compensation, sometimes from the 
ignorance or stolidness of the buyer, sometimes from the want 
of any standard by which to estimate the product, or of coin to 
exchange for it. Who can estimate the worth to England, to 

* See that delightful book, Guesses at Truth. 3d edition, 1st series, p. 82. 
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the world, of the Paradise Lost ? Who compute its ever 
increasing power to expand, elevate, refine, and purify the 
intelligence of a people ? Five pounds were truly about as 
near the mark as five thousand or five million. He who works 
for pay merely is an artisan, not an artist ; a manufacturer, not 
a creator ; he suits the tastes of his patrons, and produces what 
will sell, not a new fo,rm of beauty, not an ideal of character, 
no Apollo, no Transfiguration, no Othello. 

In judging of the influence of art, we may look at it histor- 
ically, or, by studying its nature, attempt to determine what 
faculties it educates, and what wants it supplies. We may 
regard it as affecting that general national culture, which we 
at once recognize wherever found ; or as touching the eye, ear, 
tongue, hand, heart of every man, moulding his sentiments and 
thoughts, directing his affections, enriching his enjoyments, 
enlarging the circle of his intellectual action, elevating his aim, 
and gilding his hopes. Can a people be found of the small- 
est advancement in knowledge who have not produced, at 
least, some semblance of painting or sculpture, to say nothing 
of poetry, the earliest though grandest product of human 
thought ? or of music, the instinctive language of emotion ? 
Does not every tribe which has exhibited the rudest element of 
culture, at once and by instinct, as we might say, produce 
(unless restrained like the Turks and Arabs, by a religious dog- 
ma,) a picture or an image, some mute prophecy of a higher art ? 

If culture of necessity produces art, so, on the other hand, 
the existence of art is demonstrative evidence of refinement 
and skill. Roaming solitary through an eastern desert, (for 
the swarthy Bedouin who guides his camel is no companion,) 
the traveller, at the close of a weary day, beholds the distant 
palm grove, and rising from it, the pillars of a once magnifi- 
cent temple. Approaching it, he finds its crumbling columns 
still supporting fragments of the adorned frieze, while figures 
in marble, — men, maidens, and divinities, — still cling to the 
tottering pediment. He is among ruins where " sorrow and 
glory meet together." He enters the enclosed chambers, and 
upon the dusky walls discerns forms which the limners, with 
divine skill, portrayed there two thousand years ago. He digs 
in the sands, which, in mockery of man, have enveloped and 
enshrouded palace and market-place, and brings up again 
from their graves the matchless forms of Pentelic or Parian 
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marble which once graced the baths, villas, and homes of a 
people about whom history is nearly silent. In this lack of 
history, what judgment will the traveller instinctively form of 
this Tadmor of the desert ? What hut that Zenobia, or one 
like her, and a people worthy of so magnificent a queen, once 
dwelt there ? Does he not, in the play of fancy, reconstruct 
those august edifices, retouch the paintings, restore the statues, 
bid the centuries roll back, and again gather in the theatre the 
joyful and refined crowd, lead the solemn procession around 
the temples, listen to the discourses of philosophers, go to the 
workshops even, handle the chisel and the hammer, and hear 
the clink and ring of the steel as the master chips off the petri- 
fied shroud which from the beginning has held his faun, his 
hero, and his goddess concealed ? Could he, by any perver- 
sion of mind, suppose, that he was standing among the sepul- 
chres of an ignorant or rude people ? or that " barbaric pearl 
and gold " had left such relics ? These are not the remains 
of barbarism. A people who could have produced such things 
must have been intelligent, accomplished, subtle, and skilful. 
So unhesitatingly, so clearly, and confidently do we read the 
mind of the discriminating, versatile, imaginative Greek in the 
Parthenon, the choragic monument of Lysicrates, the Apollo, 
the Niobe, and the Medicean Venus. Just as conclusively do 
we read that of the domineering, imperial Roman in his aque- 
ducts, amphitheatres, his stone bridges, and military roads. 
We could draw no more true or more direct inference of the 
military purposes of people from the existence of a well-built 
fort or man-of-war, or of their practical and commercial skill 
from a ship, a railroad, or a manufactory. 

If, from general observations like these, we turn to the nar- 
rower field of art in its influence upon the culture of the indi- 
vidual student, we shall find no contradictory result. It may 
be necessary to remember, that, as the method of art is the 
reverse of that of science, so its mode of teaching is quite 
unlike the scientific ; so unlike indeed, as often to be misun- 
derstood, or overlooked, or supposed to be no teaching at all. 
" What does it prove," has often been the edifying inquiry, 
felt if not expressed, on the exhibition of a masterpiece of art. 
The question proves many things, however it may be with the 
picture which provokes it ; it proves that the inquirer does not 
distinguish between art and science, and would bring the for- 
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mer to the tests of the latter ; that he would virtually reduce the 
action of the mind to that of the mere understanding, and its 
enjoyments to the mere acquisition of knowledge, — of know- 
ledge, too, not always the most profound, but, it may be, quite 
empirical. 

Science separates and distinguishes, art combines ; the pro- 
cess of the one is analytic, of the other synthetic. Science 
discovers, art produces ; science ends in the abstract, art in 
the concrete. Science reduces the complex being, man, to his 
elements, separates soul from body, divides soul into faculties, 
and body into bones and muscles, tissues and fluids, resolves 
these, too, into earths, alkalis, and gases, and stops there only 
because unable to go farther. Art, so far as it can in obe- 
dience to its necessary laws, reconstructs the mysterious being, 
perfect in form, strength, enjoyment, and life. Art spreads 
before us a gorgeous landscape, the forests all tinged with au- 
tumnal glories ; science demonstrates the concealed something 
which has changed, as in the twinkling of an eye, the soft 
verdure to those inimitable splendors. Art, like nature, her 
guide and mistress, presents us with objects complete and 
many-sided, and, in proportion as she does this well, approaches 
her ideal limits. Science demonstrates, art reveals. Art 
speaks to our sentiments, affections, passions ; science, to the 
understanding and reason. Art often depends on science for the 
safest, surest, and truest realization of its ideal ; science as often 
depends on art for the wisest and most effective exhibition of 
its discoveries. They move in separate but harmonious 
spheres, which it were no less foolish than false to confound. 
Each needs the help of the other, in a certain measure, for 
the fulfilment of its own purposes. Science teaches directly 
and formally ; art, indirectly and informally. It often reaches 
the head through the heart ; it proves a truth by an exhibition 
of its effects. 

How many of our purer sentiments and affections, of our 
grander and sterner purposes, — how much, indeed, of the best 
part of our moral education, comes from that unconscious cul- 
tivation, which we owe not to our employed teachers, (it lies 
far beyond their power,) but to our circumstances; to a 
thoughtful mother, who instilled so many beautiful lessons 
when we never dreamed of study ; to the picture on the wall, 
shedding upon us its silent but powerful influence through all 
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the impressible years of childhood ; to the fine poem we be- 
came familiar with ; to the silent, awful, friendly mountain, 
which overshadowed our dwelling; to the restless, restless sea, 
which never ceased to moan and murmur upon the beach 
before the door ! 

It may be shown very conclusively, we think, that in all 
symmetrical education there is need of a study of art in some 
of its forms, to counteract the effect of dwelling exclusively 
upon the processes of science. In eloquence, for example, 
important as is argument, the form of the argument must be 
rhetorical, and not barely logical. So in practical philosophy, 
and even in theology, is it not possible that false conclusions 
have been formed from thinking that man acts from the parts 
of his nature into which we have dissected him ; from forget- 
ting the frequent complexity of motives ; from our habit of 
anatomizing the soul and studying it in its dead and dried frag- 
ments, instead of regarding it in full life and health, and 
considering the verities of religion as adapted to it, and insur- 
ing, when received, the highest expansion of the soul ? It is, 
at least, worthy of notice, that the Scriptures present for our 
instruction the living examples and not abstractions ; Moses, 
David, and Daniel, and not dogmatic precepts on the charac- 
teristics of a law-giver, prince, or premier. 

Were it but to cultivate a habit of enlarged and accurate 
observation and delicate discrimination, a habit which may be 
carried over from objects of beauty or grandeur to all the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, it would be no small thing that the study 
of art would do for us. Indeed, as not only the perceptive, 
but the reflective, powers are largely demanded in the artist, 
so the study of his works must in turn cultivate these powers ; 
and a facility and accuracy in severer pursuits, as well as a 
sensitive taste, a quick perception of proprieties, and a judg- 
ment in graver matters almost instinctively accurate, may spring 
from the discipline of these beautiful studies. 

A source of constant enjoyment, not the least intense, nor 
the least innocent, and free to everybody, is found in a watch- 
ful and sympathizing regard of nature. It is a pleasure, to 
the extent that every acquisition of knowledge is so, to learn 
the mere facts of nature, the shapes of leaves, the color and 
forms of grasses ; and a habit of watchfulness of the outward 
world is a pretty certain assurance of a well-informed man. 
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But far greater is the pleasure and the reward of the philoso- 
phic mind which arranges and classifies, as well as receives ; 
which, in the exhaustless fertility and variety of nature, sees 
the vigorous working of her mysterious but regulated powers, 
and in her anomalies even, perceives evidences of undiscover- 
ed laws, prophets of a future revelation. 

To him who watches nature with a cultivated eye and a 
sympathizing spirit, she speaks a language how various and 
how friendly ! Every cloud-shadow chasing its fellow over 
the plain, every babbling brook, every waving field of grain, 
all varieties of hill and dale, mountain and forest, the woods in 
spring and the woods in autumn, the endless changes of light 
and shade, gorgeous clouds and solemn ocean, — all are sig- 
nificant. Nature talks with herself ; she talks also to him, her 
lover and friend. " Deep calleth unto deep." " The trees of 
the field do clap their hands." Forest nods to forest, wave 
embraces wave. He who is thus watchful of nature comes to 
recognize in all her forms his many friends. He will wait 
hopefully for their coming, and bid them farewell in sorrow. 
Apostrophe and personification are the natural utterances of 
the heart. 

By a law of our being, we are ever projecting our own 
feelings into the outward world, and thus rendering it instinct 
with life, a companion which never disputes nor blames, nor 
misjudges, — never . obtrudes, nor dogmatizes, yet restrains, 
guides, and instructs; and all this the more effectually, because 
operating so variously, so gently, so constantly. It is a fact 
in practical astronomy, we believe, that the eye needs a care- 
ful discipline hefore it can perceive the more delicate pheno- 
mena of the heavens. The ear just as truly requires long 
culture before it can detect the varieties of sound in a large 
orchestra, or disentangle the complex and intricate web of 
harmony in the oratorio. As truly do eye and ear, when 
directed to sights and sounds in nature, need a preliminary dis- 
cipline before wetian receive full enjoyment or profit. To the 
man of common observation, all forests, for example, are nearly 
alike. But when he learns the shapes and characters of trees, 
how the limbs, like the arms in gestures, from different shapes 
and directions, are differently expressive, how they are modi- 
fied, too, by foliage and color and grouping, each forest comes 
to have for him an articulate and intelligible language. The 

vol. lxxi. — no. 148. 10 
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traveller who stands for the first time upon Table Rock, is 
overwhelmed with the grand continuous roar of the cataract ; 
but, by and by, he becomes conscious of lesser sounds and 
of many varieties. Listening attentively, he distinguishes the 
hissing rush of the rapids, the dashing of the superficial cur- 
rents against each other, and even the tinkling of the little 
rills which stray out from the edge of the vast current, and 
fall over the precipice by the side of it as playfully as if all 
alone. The sounds of all waters are gathered into one to form 
the harmony of the grandest diapason of the world. 

To recognize and love the beauties of nature requires a 
peculiar moral culture ; nor is this the less true of art. In 
music, a simple melody is the most widely popular, because 
best understood. So in painting, a trivial, common, even 
vulgar, subject may attract the eye of the uncultivated, when 
the loftier and poetic will be unnoticed. Glaring and obtru- 
sive colors please him whom a modest and truthful represen- 
tation will not attract for a moment. A Dutch kitchen, or 
the interior of a stable, by the patient and exact pencil of a 
Fleming, will delight many an observer more than the St. 
Jerome or the Transfiguration ; will delight them, too, because 
the subject is so easily apprehended and so exactly treated, 
and not because of the peculiar artistic excellences which have 
given the Flemish school, in all its varieties, a deathless fame. 
In both nature and art, not he who has opportunities merely, 
but he whose senses, and affections, and intellect have been 
fully cultivated, appreciates and enjoys. 

How many of the most delightful pictures of nature come 
from our poets, — pictures which may have been a thousand 
times before our eyes, but which we never saw till the poet 
gave us light and life, but which, henceforth, we shall ever 
behold ; pictures where the visible and audible mingle with 
the imaginative, and so double our vision and our enjoyment, 
and we become like the man in the Arabian tale, on whose 
eyes the magician rubbed an ointment, and he at once looked 
through the thick dirt and rubbish upon all the gems and gold 
of the earth. Who that has read the verse of Shakspeare — 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank " — 

can forget it, or fail to see a new beauty in the reality ? 

" The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nostrils, 
Making their fiery gait above the clouds — " 
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in the words of Marlowe, is a picture almost as full of life as 
the Aurora of Guido or Guercino. It would be superfluous to 
illustrate this point farther. 

Thousands have looked upon the paintings of Claude and 
Salvator, of Guido an3 Domenichino, and have seen none of 
the beauties which yet are there, or only those most promi- 
nent and common, until some poet, or artist with a poet's 
spirit, has stood like a prophet to declare the interpretation of 
the symbols, to reveal the mind of him who thus in colors 
and shapes embodied his great conceptions. So mysteriously 
is the divine secret wrapped up in every great work of genius, 
open though it seems to lie to the 'gaze of all the world. We 
are naturally, then, led to notice the power of the imagina- 
tion to create and idealize a power which finds its chief play 
in the Fine Arts. To some, perhaps, the bare mention of 
such a function may seem to betray an unhappy leaning to 
the unreal and untrue. This conclusion will, we trust, be 
corrected by a better understanding of the subject. That is 
a mind of extreme narrowness and obtuseness, which consid- 
ers the imaginative as the contrary of the true and synony- 
mous with the false. Opposed to the actval it indeed is, and 
to that opposition owes, in part, its benign power. Raphael 
and Michael Angelo have been called the " two great sove- 
reigns of the two distinct empires of Truth, — the actual 
and the imaginative." 

It is the purpose of all art to be thoroughly true ; and it is 
unreal only in the sense of not always absolutely restricting 
itself by any given and particular form of nature, or fact of 
history. It is really most true to the heart, to the grander 
lessons it aims at, and to the broader and essential features of 
the scene represented, when it sometimes forgets or disregards 
the minor and unimportant facts. This is so, partly because 
every art must be limited by the special objects which it aims 
to accomplish, and by the means which it is compelled to 
employ, and partly because it aims at an ideal perfection, 
which, though shadowed forth in nature, is never actually 
found. Art seeks to realize that of which nature is pro- 
phetic ; nor is this aim really different from what is, or ought 
to be, the aim of every one in life. We need an ideal in learn- 
ing and in teaching, in character and in action. The mind 
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which has none is uncertain, and without enthusiasm, and is 
also destitute of one of the strongest aids to the highest attain- 
ment. That creative genius, even, pauses somewhat in its 
course, whose works are fully up to its idea. A friend of 
Thorwaldsen once found him in low spirits, and having asked 
him if any thing had distressed him, the sculptor replied : 
" My genius is decaying." " What do you mean ?" asked 
the visitor. " Why ; here is my statue of Christ," (a work, 
we may say, of amazing beauty, and serene sublimity) ; " it 
is the first of my works that I have ever felt satisfied with. 
Till now, my idea has always been far beyond what I could 
execute. But it is no longer so. I shall never have a great 
idea again." * 

In order to realize any thing great or good in character, in- 
fluence, or productions, man must struggle unceasingly for a 
more perfect future. He must be dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent. He needs an ideal to elevate him above vulgar thoughts, 
to sustain him amid the thousand depressing influences to 
which he is subjected, — an ideal, without which there would 
be no reformation, no discoveries, no grand improvements. 
One of the great moral influences of the imagination, rightly 
directed, is thus to inspire the soul with better resolutions, by 
picturing before it scenes such as nature never, or only in her 
rarest moods, affords, yet which we feel to be profoundly true. 
An ideal is necessary to keep the actual up to a tolerable 
standard. Without it, the race would sink, not at once, but 
gradually and surely. We need some exhibition of perfect 
justice, goodness, and truth, so that these fundamental moral 
virtues shall be neither forgotten nor counterfeited. Beauty 
must be portrayed by art, more radiant even than in nature, 
that our notion of beauty may not fail. It will not do to 
trust to the actual realization of it in a world of storms, and 
accidents, and infinite disorder. Were we contented to copy 
the actual, it is hardly extravagant to say, that we might in 
time come to look on deformity itself as beautiful, and the 
Apollo, with the fire and high disdain of the god upon his 
brow, might be put out of countenance by the flat head and 
stretched lip of the Oregon Indian. Something like this, and 



* Guesses at Truth, 1st ser., 3d. ed., p. I 
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not much less strange, has been seen in the vagaries of fash- 
ion, which occasionally has sanctioned those deformities of 
the great which no skill could remedy. 

Let us here look for a moment at the creative power of 
genius. The artist is not a mere mechanician, adroitly to 
unite materials which another may join still more skilfully ; 
nor a discoverer merely, with his modicum of knowledge, to 
be superseded by another, whose profounder researches put 
to shame his comparative ignorance, or invalidate his conclu- 
sions ; but an originator, a creator, in the highest sense in 
which those terms can be applied to a finite mind ; and when, 
in obedience to the master's command, there stands before us 
some marvellous embodiment of a mysteriously awful concep- 
tion, some new and genuine form of beauty, strength, grace, 
passion, sentiment, some vagrant and ethereal vision of loveli- 
ness, never revealed before, — some strange demonstration of 
human hopes or passions amid the mighty realities of a world 
where " truth is stranger than fiction," we see what cannot be 
superseded, cannot grow old. The Prometheus, the Parthe- 
non, the Dying Gladiator, the Transfiguration, Hamlet — all 
are as fresh as on their natal morn ; they cannot die ; they 
cannot grow old; they do not belong to the domain of 
time ; they have all of immortality that human works can 
have, xT-Zj/ittTa ig iei. Why is this, do we ask ? They are 
products of those high faculties which, in their nature, are 
emancipated from time and space, whose aim is the absolute, 
the permanent, the eternal; faculties which, boldly and in- 
tensely exhibited in another, tend, by a mysterious sympathy, 
to awaken the same in us. Well may we catch some of 
their enthusiasm, whose life was so full of vivid thought and 
emotion. Nor is this general vivifying power of the highest 
art its least important function. If it were only that art ex- 
hibits the peculiar and expressive features of past ages and 
people, it would be invaluable ; but when it becomes the liv- 
ing vehicle of thoughts and feelings common to the universal 
heart of the race, he were indeed a simpleton who should 
despise it, — a Vandal or a Goth who would destroy. 

Let us never forget the earnest, patient toil, and the intense 
action of the minds which have produced such works. By 
some, art has been looked upon mainly as a sport and recrea- 
tion ; but so its masters have never thought of it. Was it a 
10* 
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play to him, "the mighty sovereign of the ideal," whose 
nearly fourscore and ten years found him still meditating new 
works in his favorite arts ? or to him, who, dying at thirty- 
seven, had filled Italy with representations of beauty, and 
grace, and power, which none have excelled, none rivalled ? 
Or (not to overburden the catalogue,) to him among our- 
selves, painter, poet, philosopher, who was so suddenly, and 
for us, but not for himself, untimely, summoned away from this 
lower sphere, leaving the paint still fresh on that immortal 
canvas, where he was striving to depict that august and fear- 
ful scene when the Babylonish monarch shrinks back aghast 
at the fire-traced words which foretell his doom ? Were 
these, and their compeers of the elder or the later days, but 
at play, and not rather working with the full strength and 
energy and majesty of the intellects they were endowed with ? 
Then is it mere holiday business, riotous delight even, to 
write histories and poems, to foretell the courses of the stars 
and the ways of men, to navigate fleets, fight battles, govern 
empires, to do any thing which, being well done, has hitherto 
made men famous. To look upon the monuments erected 
by the joyful toil of the past, whether to commemorate 
achievements, or as the necessary products of overflowing 
minds, how does it enlarge the soul ? How it emancipates 
us from the tyranny of the present, to live for a time in the 
ages that are past, and with the men who bent the stern 
energy of their minds to the great legacy which they left, 
of thought and feeling springing in them through the multi- 
plied influences of the times, and wrought out by them for 
the instruction and joy of many generations. 

He who for the first time enters into the world of art, and 
becomes conscious of its objects and its power, feels as if he 
had begun to live a new life. Every latent sympathy seems 
to have caught fire ; new ties bind him to nature and to life. 
He unconsciously is stretching and grasping for the unattain- 
ed, the perfect, the infinite. He is above the level of mere 
knowledge. Unawares he has been raised into the sphere of 
passion, of beauty, of goodness and truth, and therefore of 
power. He approaches the ideas of what is truly noble and 
grand and excellent. 

There is another function of the.iraagination, by which we 
are led to see in every outward manifestation an evidence of 
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an inward spiritual agency, so that the otherwise feeble and 
trivial and insignificant are clothed with a certain celestial 
glory. To. one, indeed, " the primrose by the river's brim, a 
yellow primrose is" and nothing more; to another, it is 
suggestive of thoughts world-wide. 

" To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

It is altogether a common-place and inert mind, of the na- 
ture of a brute's, indeed, which sees no uses in the world but 
those which minister to our physical comforts, no glories in 
the creation above those of simple sensation. The imagina- 
tion rarely sees objects in their simple nakedness, but clothed 
and in company. Hence, to an imaginative mind, the picture 
and the statue are symbols, expressive of far more than meets 
the eye. The yet and forever unfinished, semi-colossal statues 
of evening and morning, night and day, by Michael Angelo, 
in the new sacristy of the church of San Lorenzo at Flor- 
ence, have been finely called (by a critic of great taste and 
feeling and eloquence, when he has not a special and unwor- 
thy end to serve,) " four ineffable types, not of darkness nor 
of day, not of morning nor evening, but of the departure and 
resurrection, the twilight and the dawn of the soul of man." 
And he goes on, (this same critic,) after naming several works 
of this king of sculptors, painters, architects, '•' All these, and 
all else that I could name of his forming, have borne, and 
in themselves retain and exercise, the same inexplicable 
power, — inexplicable, because proceeding from an imagina- 
tive perception almost superhuman, which goes where we 
cannot follow, and is where we cannot come." * Were we 
to follow out this topic, it would be easy to show by most 
pertinent illustrations what courses of thought are awakened 
in an imaginative mind by the presence of an original work ; 
how fine as gossamer are the threads of association which -bind 
thought to thought, yet how strong. Figure after figure rises 
before us, and the cold and motionless statue upon which we 
look becomes an enchanter to awaken in us powers of whose 
existence we had not been aware, and to evoke ideal scenes 
which fill us with surprise and awe. 

* Mod. Painters, voi. 2. 
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Each art has a grand and peculiar power which none can 
wield who is not great in knowledge, in feeling, in the recog- 
nition of profound ideas, as well as often in the lower depart- 
ments of mechanical adroitness and skill. Provinces have be- 
come famous because of the artists who dwelt in them ; 
wanderers from every zone have bent their willing steps 
towards a city or village through the mysterious attraction of 
a picture or a statue. To think of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, of Velasquez and Rubens, as of the same exalted 
fellowship with Dante, and Tasso, and Milton, once seemed 
to us preposterous ; but we do not think so now. Painters, 
and sculptors, and architects, if they have an advantage over 
the poet in vividness of representation, in vividness of a single 
impression, have this signal disadvantage, that they cannot 
send their works to the home of every genial mind, and win 
their easy way to countless hearts in far-off lands and distant 
generations. They cannot, to any great extent, repeat their 
productions. While the poet is the companion of everybody, 
and his winged words fly through all mouths, they must trust 
their fame to history and tradition and criticism. Engraving, 
though an invaluable aid in disseminating some general 
knowledge of their works, and standing to the other arts some- 
what as printing to writing, is itself an art which demands 
great talent, almost genius, and therefore is too rare and costly 
to be used with the utmost freedom ; and, besides, it of neces- 
sity fails in some peculiarity of every other art whose works 
it imitates. It can neither give the color of painting, nor the 
grandeur and various aspects of sculpture and architecture. 

The mind of Raphael and Guido we cannot fairly read ex- 
cept at Bologna or Rome ; nor that of Michael Angelo but at 
Rome or Florence ; nor of Salvator Rosa but at Florence or 
Naples ; nor of Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, but 
at Venice. Elsewhere we may, indeed, see their works, but 
we get no adequate idea of their various power and grandeur; 
it is like studying Shakspeare in his sonnets, or Milton in his 
Allegro and Penseroso. Few have had the Boeotian satisfaction 
of the Roman Consul, who compelled the master of the ship 
which carried the precious spoils of art from Greece to Italy 
to give bonds, if he should lose them, to furnish others as good. 
The artist can thus speak to but comparatively few, but to 
them with unrivalled power, a power which cannot be ex- 
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pressed, cannot be understood, until felt ; and which, until 
then, it seems much like affectation to speak of. But how 
many, (to illustrate our thought by that art to which we 
have scarcely referred,) have walked beneath the colon- 
nades of the Parthenon, the arches of the cathedrals at Ant- 
werp, at Rouen, at Strasburg, with inexpressible awe, — with 
feelings subdued, softened, humbled. These are not mere 
piles of brick and mortar, not mere structures for conve- 
nience or shelter ; but edifices whose expressive forms have 
grown up from the vital working of an indwelling spirit, — 
emblems of stability, of heavenward aspirations, of religious 
faith. Ages are bound together by them ; on the same foot- 
worn stones have walked and kneeled ten, twenty, fifty 
generations. The venerable structures belong to no time, are 
emancipated from the frivolities of fashion and the frailty of 
man, and stand as emblems of eternal truths. The petty 
interests of the day, the squabbles of fiercest rivals, the conten- 
tions of great parties and sects have all sunk to oblivion ; but 
the ideas of Ictinus and Brunelleschi, embodied in these masses 
of imperishable material wrought together with unwearied 
patience and the most cunning skill, are still vital and effica- 
cious, and speak to every heart as earnestly, as affectingly, as 
at the beginning. 

How many millions have found in the Apollo, the Niobe, 
the Moses, the Transfiguration, a revelation of beauty, or 
sorrow, or authority, or supernatural glory, which they never 
before conceived of. Who that, without expecting much, or 
without knowing what to expect, has stood for the first time 
before the Crucifixion, by Tintoretto, at Venice, can ever for- 
get the tempestuous rush of emotions which swept through his 
soul at the sight of that amazing picture. Who that has seen 
the Greek Slave has not felt that " there has lighted on this 
orb " a being almost of another sphere, — of this world and yet 
above it, — exposed in the market, yet above the possibility 
of degradation ; and« by the awful power of innocence and 
beauty and pious resignation, shutting the mouth of heartless- 
ness, and awing sensuality itself into the semblance of purity. 
Those who have seen these things are held by a spell which 
they may not comprehend, but which they cannot break, and 
would not if they could, and which, every moment, grows 
stronger and stronger. Nay more, they seem to have entered 
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a new world, with new sources of instruction and delight. 
Faculties seem to burst into life which had lain dormant from 
their birth, but now are clamorous for their appropriate ali- 
ment, and in their very action raise their possessor to a higher 
and freer region, and seem to have carried him nearer the 
realization of his great birthright as a son of God and heir of 
immortality. 

In speaking thus of the culture derived from art, we have 
barely indicated a line of thought which may be followed out 
to far richer and more complete results. The subject right- 
fully demands a development of the influences of art on dif- 
ferent orders of mind ; its conservative power — its liber- 
alizing andx harmonizing influences — its effect on the poetic 
faculties — its prompting to earnest thought — its power for 
generous culture in the city and in the schools, — and (what 
might be especially wished) its power in cultivating a pure 
taste — in beautifying our homes and rendering them more 
attractive, and in serving as a counterpoise to ruder, or vulgar, 
or less innocent means of enjoyment — in helping us to see 
more clearly and constantly the beauty with which God has 
clothed the world ; inspiring thoughts of gentleness and charity, 
making us interested and happy in something besides the 
vehement and often embittered contest of parties and sects, or 
the hard watchfulness and toil of the struggle for wealth. So 
might it be more strongly recommended to many minds as of 
great efficacy and of unexpectedly wide utility. 

Without expanding these considerations, we may briefly 
refer to one other point, namely, that the highest art helps us 
to form an ideal of excellence still higher than it represents. 
There is a beauty higher than Raphael ever conceived of, a 
sublimity grander than Buonaroti ever strove to portray. To 
the conception of them we may never attain here, but through 
their aid we may approach the goal where even they can no 
longer be our masters. Were it not for their labors, we should 
never have entered upon the field of their glory ; but from a 
profound and reverent contemplation of them, we come to 
anticipate something still more wonderful. There begins to 
whisper within us a prophecy of futurity. Still more, we begin 
to feel that the highest beauty, unmarred by evil, can only be 
discovered and represented by a virtuous soul, and that, in 
proportion as the great painters have been imbued with reli- 
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gious ideas has been the sublime excellence of their works. 
Here, where art rises and melts into something better, — 
where, failing to realize that which it strives for, it yields to a 
greater spiritual power of which it may be an ally, we may 
with propriety leave the subject just where to many minds it 
opens the most interesting view. 

Art alone will save no people ; let Italy witness, if witness 
be needed ; but may it not retard their fall, and if prostrate, 
help to restore ? Even in that impoverished and sad country, 
does not her art elevate and dignify even what it cannot reno- 
vate, and the memory of her mediaeval glory do more than 
half that is done to inspire her best minds with purest, most 
patriotic purposes, and to redeem all minds from something of 
the sorrow and degradation to which they have been exposed ? 

Art alone will not afford a complete culture to the individual, 
nor should its influence ever be mistaken as moral or religious 
in the highest sense. We should be extremely sorry to be so 
misunderstood. It brings to every one, indeed, a peril pro- 
portioned to its advantages ; but there is a work of great con- 
sequence which it may do in educating the soul for a higher 
life ; and he who hangs one really fine picture on his wall does 
something to refine and elevate his tastes, to fit himself for 
the intenser enjoyment of nature, to elevate his ideal of 
excellence, to expand and cultivate his highest faculties, to 
adorn and bless his daily life, and towards the acquisition and 
maintenance of the most beautiful character. 

We have been beguiled (much -too far our readers may 
think) along a pleasant way ; but must return for a few mo- 
ments, before we quite transgress our limits, to the volume 
immediately before us. The main events in the life of Winck- 
elmann, — his early familiarity with Greek literature, his pro- 
found and philosophical study of ancient art, and his untimely 
death by assassination at Trieste, — are doubtless familiar to 
most of our readers. His works, though often referred to, 
have been less generally studied by the English reader from 
difficulty of access. That difficulty, with respect to a portion 
of his works, is now removed, and so felicitously too, that 
whoever glances, however cursorily, at this beautiful volume, 
will be strongly tempted to make it his own, and to study it with 
care. Where the whole appearance of the book is so admi- 
rable, and marks, in the very beauty of its typography, the 
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superintendence of a liberal and cultivated mind ; when its 
illustrations, too, go far beyond the original German editions, 
it seems like ingratitude, or an avaricious desire for all excel- 
lence within the narrowest limits, to ask for any thing more ; 
yet had it been possible to give outlines, or partially filled 
engravings of a few more of the world-famous statues, of the 
Apollo, the Niobe, and the Laocoon, for example, the useful- 
ness as well as beauty of the volume would have been consid- 
erably increased, and we should have had absolutely nothing 
to wish for. As it is, the lovers of art are under great obliga- 
tions to Dr. Lodge, obligations which we should be glad to 
see repaid far more liberally than we fear they will be. 

The present volume is the second of the original series, and 
contains Books IV. and V., Art among the Greeks. Should 
the remaining volumes be published, we are sure that they 
will be hailed by an increasing number of readers with great 
delight. More than three quarters of a century has not super- 
annuated the criticisms of Winckelmann, but for the most part 
confirmed them. We had marked several passages for quo- 
tation ; but the length of our discussion obliges us to content 
ourselves with one which shows most distinctly the philoso- 
phical character of the critic, and contains wise and essential 
directions to all observers of art. 

" Seek not to detect deficiencies and imperfections in works of 
art, until you have previously learnt to recognize and discover 
beauties. This admonition is the fruit of experience ; of noticing 
daily that the beautiful has remained unknown to most observers, 
— who can see the shape, but must learn the higher qualities of 
it from others, — because they wish to act the critic, before they 
have-begun to be scholars. It is with them as with school-boys, 
all of whom have wit enough to find out their instructor's weak 
point. Vanity will not allow them to pass by satisfied with a 
moderate gaze ; their self-complacency wants to be flattered ; 
hence they endeavor to pronounce a judgment. But as it is easier 
to assume a negative than an affirmative position, so imperfections 
are much more easily observed and found than perfections, and it 
requires less effort and trouble to criticize others than to improve 
oneself." p. 194. 

Were this rule but observed, how much harsh, shallow, and 
utterly valueless criticism would be avoided ! 

We cannot look at this work and others recently published, 
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including especially, as among the most prominent in different 
departments and with different methods, the (London) Art 
Journal, and the eloquent volumes of Mr. Ruskin, (much as 
we dissent from some of that gentleman's criticisms,) without 
the satisfactory feeling that the English student of art never 
before had access to so adequate means of cultivating his taste 
and knowledge. And when we call to mind the works of 
some of our own artists, of Allston and Greenough and 
Powers, not to name others, we rejoice in the evidence 
they give that the broad significance of art is better than ever 
before understood amongst us ; that here, too, beauty is seen 
and loved, — beauty instinct with goodness and truth. 



Art. V. — The Ways of the Hour ; a Tale. By J. Fen- 
imore Cooper, Author of "The Spy," "The Red 
Rover," &c. New York : George P. Putnam. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 512. 

Mr. Cooper as a novelist is but the ghost of his former 
self. He committed literary suicide at least ten years ago ; 
and the volume now before us, though it bears his name, cer- 
tainly affords no proof of his resurrection, or the restoration 
of his faculties. We are provoked enough to doubt the as- 
severation of the title page ; The Ways of the Hour is not 
written by the author of The Spy ; it is a lame and impotent 
caricature of that author's manner, exhibiting and exagger- 
ating all his faults, but showing none of his excellencies, and 
not animated by one spark of his genius. With some glaring 
defects of manner, with ill-jointed and most improbable plots, 
feeble delineations of character, and an abundance of prosy 
conversations, the earlier fictions of that author still showed 
so many striking merits, as fairly to earn for him, for a while, 
the title of the American novelist. His strength consisted 
chiefly in his descriptive power and his skill as a narrator. 
Many of the scenes and incidents created an interest that 
was almost painful. The escape of the pedler spy with a 
squadron of Virginia light-horsemen at his heels, the chase 
of an American frigate by an English squadron, the wreck of 
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